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THE WORK GOES BRAVELY ON. 

From all parts of this noble State, we begin to 
hear the notes of a general waking up of 
public opinion, on the subject of agricultural im- 
provement; our law-makers too are at length 
beginning to catch the spirit, and manifest a 
disposition to encourage this most important in- 
terest of the whole people. But the most cheer- 
ing sign of all, in our humble opinion (!) is the 
favorable reception the Ohio Cultivator has 
every where met with, and the manner in which 
subscriptions come in. Thanks to the good friends 
who are laboring to promote our success, and 
that of the cause in this way. They have al- 
ready demonstrated that the enterprise will be 
sustained: now let them see that its influence is 
extended to every town and neighborhood; they 
will soon see results that will abundantly reward 
them for the time and trouble they may have de- 
voted to the work. 


Inquiries—Grape Vine and Silk Culture—Hints 
for Correspondents. 

The following portion of a friendly letter ex- 
presses our sentiments exactly, and we hope the 
suggestions will be acted upon by our correspon- 
dents, not only with reference to the particular 
subjects alluded to, but every subject within the 


whole range of Agriculture, Horticulture and Ru- 
ral Affairs. —Ep. 


Mr. Batenam:—A detailed account of the Cul- 
ture, and success of the Grapevine in the vicin- 
ity of the Queen City, from the pen of some of 
your Cincinnati correspondents, would be pro- 
ductive of much good to the public at large, and 

articularly interesting to your humble servant. 
'f you will excite some one conversant with the 
matter, to the performance of this task, you will 
confer upon more than one, an especial favor. 

And furthermore, I would like to know more 

articularly what is doing in the Silk business in 

hio. Our enterprising fellow citizen, Gill, does 
not hide his light under a bushel. What he has 
done—what he is doing, the public know some- 
thing about. But we do not know from whom 
and from where he is supplied with the raw ma- 
terial. ‘ 

To make your paper useful, it must act both as 
asun and asa focus. As asun it must radiate 
light from the centre to the circumference; as a 
focus it must concentrate the scattering rays from 
every smaller light. To effect the first, is your 
duty. The latter, that of your correspondents. 
But it is yours, also, to hold the lens as well as 
strike the flint, and elicit the spark. Yours is a 
vast and noble enterprise; and if you do your du- 








ty, as I trust you will, the Ohio Farmer or Gar- 
dener in patronising you, is sustaining himself. 

It is like a cross-cut saw, it only does execution 
when the men at both ends work. 

Yours, &c., 

Newark, Feb., 1845. I. DILLE. 

MR. WHITTLESEY’S ADDRESS, 
Delivered in the Hall of Representatives at Colum- 
bus, January 29, 1845. 
(CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
To Charles Whittlesey, Esq.— 

Dear Sin:—The undersigned Committee were 
appointed at a meeting in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives, on the evening o1 the 27th inst., to so- 
licit of you, a copy of your able and excellent 
address, on the subject of an Agricultural survey 
of Ohio, and the importance of Agricultural im- 
provements generally. 

Your favorable answer will be thankfully re- 


ceived. 
SEABURY FORD, 
S. MEDARY, 
J. RIDGWAY, 
January 31, 1845. 


Commiitee. 





To Messrs. Ford, Medary and Ridgway, 
Committee, &c. 

GENTLEMEN: —The manuscript copy of the ad- 
dress to which your note of yesterday refers, is 
placed at your disposal. 

If the striking facts which it contains, respect- 
ing the paramount importance of the agricultu- 
ral interests of Ohio, shall serve to awaken and 
concentrate public opinion, | shall feel amply 
compensated for the labor of collecting and pre- 
senting these facts. 

Very respectfully and truly, yours, 
CHAS. WHITTLESEY. 





(Owing to the crowded state of our columns, 
we are compelled to omit the introductory por- 
tion of the address, in which the author gives a 
particular account 6f the soil and the farming of 
Hamilton county, where he was engaged in 
making an agricultural survey, the past year, un- 
der the auspices of the County Agricultural So- 
ciety.—Eb.] 
THE ADDREsS. 

On the Agricultural Interests and condition of Ohio. 


(The first paragraph is the conclusion of remarks on the county 
of Hamilton.) 


I have stated that fifty years only have elaps- 
ed since the Miami region came under the axe 
and plough, and for much of that territory, it 
may be said, that it has not been cultivated over 
thirty years. I have given a particular statement 
of the kind of soil and subsoil which causes its 
fertility, and therefore it will be seen that nature 
has done as much for the Miami country as can 
be expected of her any where. 
By personal examination, | find many tracts, 
and indeed entire farms in this highly favored 
situation, that are so reduced as no longer to af- 
ford a reasonable profit, or even a living compen- 
sation for the labor and expetise of cropping—to 
say nothing of ‘thé original cost or present value 
of the land; [ mean that a man would not secure 
a good living, by working it, and paying the 
taxes, without a change in the system of culti- 
vation. 

This case is not a common one, but it is a com- 
mon thing to see a farm that does not produce 
more than two thirds of acrop. By this | mean, 





that the primitive capacity of the soil, uninjured 
by cultivation, as all soil should be, would with 
the same labor, seed and taxation, give a yield 
one third greater. It is not necessary to confine 
ourselves in our expectations, to this standard. 
Yet, in this country, most of our lands, arein their 


original state, good enough. We are not yet 
compelled, as the people of Flanders and England 
are, to create soil. We have it already furnished, 
of a good quality, and are not driven, as those 
ae le are, to devise methods of making barren 
and productive. It will be time enough to con- 
sider that question when we are pushed by po- 
pulation from our present happy position, where 
deserts are not known, to the sandy wilds, at the 
sources of the Arkansas. 

The barreness with which we have to contend, 
is one of our own creating. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND SURVEY. 


It was with a realizing sense of these facts be- 
fore them, and with the striking example of a 
most productive soil, occasionally broken down 
and made worthless within the life and remem- 
brance of those who had enjoyed its original pro- 
fuseness, that the farmers of Hamilton began to 
seek the ways and means of restoration. 

They were aware that the first step to be ta- 
ken was of an intellectual or mental character. 
That it was necessary to set the minds of those 
who make farming a business, at work, not only 
by calling their attention to the fact of deteriora- 
tion but the causes and manner by which it has 
been brought about. If so many practical men’ 
can be brought to reflect upon the subject, an 
important point has been gained ; for in our intel- 
ligent community, the action of a multitude of 
minds directed to one object, must result in some 
thing valuable. Next in consequence to the con- 
sideration of the subject, is the mutual commnica- 
tion of the results or conclusions of these minds. Af- 
ter this information is collected and circulated, it 
becomes the property of all, and if it does not 
bless and improve them, the fault is clearly their 
own. But while it is notin their possession, they 
may perhaps be called to an account for their 
ignorance, but certainly not for the wilful abuse 
of knowledge. 

The initial steps to encourage investigations 
of this kind, were taken by the Legislature in pro- 
viding a general law for county Agricultural Asso- 
ciations in 1839. 

Although this law is in many respects thought 
to be capable of improvement, it proves to be 
sufficient for the organization of societies, and 
under it, the Hamilton County Society was form- 
ed. In this manner, something visible and tan- 
gible was constituted to attract the attention and 
respect of the public, and its published proceed- 
ings will show what has been accomplished. 

he survey or examination of the farms of the * 
County, may be regarded as one of its most im- 
portant movements. This having been comple- 
ted in an imperfect manner, the society in their 
corporate capacity, have reccommended, by a for- 
mal petition to the Legislature, the extension of 
similar surveys to all the counties of the State. 

A committee or delegation was appointed for 
the purpose of presenting this petition, and sug- 
gesting arguments in favor of the scheme. 

It is composed of Messrs. Brown and Flinn, 
members of the lower House, from that county, 
of Mr. A. Randall, a director, and myself. 











It is as a member of that commission, and by 
its authority, that [ present the subject this even- 
ing in this form. There is, Il am aware, among 
farmers, an aversion to what is called Book Far- 
ming, and to book knowledge on the subject of 
farming. 

This is not strange, because soils, climates, and 
circumstances are so diverse that what is true of 
one place, may be wholly false and erroneous in 
another. The fault in such cases, is not, however, 
in the facts, but the application of them. The 
farmer who takes up a book written upon culti- 
vation in Flanders, may obey its direction ever 
so implicitly, and may not only lose his crop, but 
injure his land. It requires discretion in the ap- 
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plication of knowledge in farming, as well as in 
medicine, or any other calling. The soil is a 
great chemical laboratory, where organic changes 
are continually going on. The Physician also, deals 
in compounds of a chemical character, most of 
them, when misapplied, are injurious and even fa- 
tal. It is not perhaps necessary, that the Doctor 
should be a chemist and be able to combine and ori- 
ginate all the medicines he uses. But it is necessa- 
ry that he havea certain degree of information re- 
specting their nature, origin, and effects, or he is 
an unsafe man to have care of our health and 
life. He must at least know the ingredients and 
their properties. Until he has this knowledge, 
he is incapable of exercising an intelligent dis- 
cretion in the application of remedies, and it will 
be an equal chance whether he kills or cures. A 
certain portion of this same knowledge is advan- 
tageous, though not perhaps as necessary, in farm- 
ing. Soil is supposed to be formed entirely by 
chemical action. 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 


‘The earth as it came naked from the creation, 
was destitute of vegetation. It is supposed to 
have been a mere mineral mass, containing, it is 
true, the powers of germination, and a feeble 
ability to support plants when germinated.— 
When the first plant was grown, it fell into decay, 
containing within itself various elements, and 
combinations of elements, such as oxygen, car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and various acids, such 
as phosphoric, acetic, sulphuric, and earths, and 
alkalies, such as silex, magnesia, potash, soda and 
lime. All these have been extracted from the 
air, the earth and the waters of heaven, and by 
the mysterious power of vegetable life, fashioned 
into a beautiful object. 

The stalk, leaves and fruit of the plant with so 
many substances and compounds of substances, 
is dissolved and perishes. 
which it is composed, does not perish, it only 
seeks new combinations. In the earth on which 
it rots, there are alkalies, earths and oxides, by 
which the acids and gases of the decaying weed 
have by the law of nature, a strong affinity; a 
chemical desire so powerful, that they immediate- 
ly reunite. When burnt lime is exposed to the 
atmosphere, we observe that it soon acquires car- 
bonic acid, and this gas combining with the 
caustic lime, causes mortar to harden by age. 
This is an example of chemical affinity. 

The operation is siient, and apparently weak 
and trifling. But it is by a knowledge of this 
property of lime, that mortars are made, and by 
means of mortars, that edifices, aqueducts and 
fortifications are constructed, as solid and lasting 
as the natural rock. 

In my opinion, there is no material difference 
in the mineral constituents of soil in its primitive 
state and the subsoil, or earth beneath it—that 
the reason why the surface matter is more fertile 
than that at the depth of, 10, 12 or 18 inches, is 
the chemical change that has been wrought by 
vegetation, air, heat, frost and moisture. The 
solid particles are furnished by the earth; the 
acid and gaseous materials by the plant, and 
these being brought in contact, a lively chemical 
action commences. By this means, the soil 
which is naturally red, yellow or white, gradual- 
ly becomes blacker—where it was conipact, if the 
operation is well effected, it acquires porosity and 
looseness. 

This being the manner in which soil or vegeta- 
ble mould, was originally separated from subsoil, 
or mere earth; we have only to imitate nature to 
produce it ourselves. 

Such is the theory of manures. There are 
soils that are radically deficient in the alkaline 
bases. For these vegetable manures would be of 
little avail, because some of the chemical ele- 
ments are wanting. There are others where the 
alkalies and salts are abundant, but they want 
vegetable matter. Furnish it, and a luxuriant 
crop rewards the husbandman. It is, therefore, 
upon a judicivus mixture of these substances. that 
fertility depends. The exposition of these phe- 
nomena is book knowledge. The application of 
chemistry, showing how soils are corstituted, and 
why certain ingredients are necessary, is book 

farming, or science brought to the aid of labor. 

The experience of one, is made accessible to 


But the matter of|exhaustion and a state of original vigor. 





every one else, by the means of printed books, 
and the misfortune is, that they are not more nu- 
merous, and more cheap. 

A farmer with a soil already sufficiently calca- 
reous, has no need of lime, and if he expends his 
money or work in casting it to his premises, will 
gain nothing by the operation, and may produce 
a permanent injury to his soil. Applying lime to 
every kind of land, would be like giving calomel 
in every disease. It might with as much propri- 
ety, be said that the book learning which shows 
the powers and benefits of that medicine, was 
useless or unimportant, as to speak thus of those 
treatises on agricultural chemistry, which explains 
the nature of soils. 


PROCESS OF EXHAUSTION, 


The first settlers of the West appear to have 
regarded our rich lands as possessed of inexhaus- 
tible fertility. The people of the new counties 
of Ohio, where the process of cultivation has not 
been of long duration, still take little interest 
in agriculture as a science. Those who perform 
the severe labor of clearing the land are impatient 
to receive their reward, and apply their remain- 
ing energies to the work of drawing from the 
soil the most rapid succession of crops. The de- 
cline is so gradual as to be imperceptible for a 
a short number of years, and so long as the 
bounty of nature holds out, her resources are 
drawn upon freely. 

But the old settlers who have survived half a 
century of active life, are enabled to compare the 
extremes, and to them the contrast between the 
primitive richness of their farms and their pres- 
ent power of production is capable of being ob- 
served. Those who remember when corn-land 
produced 75 bushels per acre, and still live tosee 
the same land, with the same labor, give only 40 
bushels, realize the difference between a state of 
This 
difference being taken from the profits and not 
from the entire product, becomes still more stri- 
king. 

The fact of depreciation is, therefore, well es- 
tablished as a matter of evidence, but the manner 
how it is brought about, is not always so well un- 
derstood. By throwing light upon this sinking 
process, the abstract idea will become more sen- 
sible, and assume a prominence in the mind, 
equal to its importance in practice. 

Only about 15 per cent. of the matter of the 
western soils produces any direct effect upon veg- 
etation. About 85 per cent. is mere sand and clay, 
and only serves to retain moisture and supply a 
foundation or basis, for the plant. Of the 15 per 
cent. there is in the best soils, an average of 10 or 
12 per cent vegetable matter, but only about one 
half of this is in an active state, say 6 per cent. 

There is from one to three per cent of lime in 
the state of carbonate, sulphate or phosphate. 
The soil actually contains a minute portion of 
potash, for we find it in the ashes of timber, and 
it must come from the earth. So plants and trees 
contain magnesia and soda, and sometimes the 
oxides of iron and manganese. 

The iron is generally appreciable in quantity, 
and makes its appearance in the analysis, but it 
is difficult to detect the potash, soda and magne- 
sia, the quantity is sosmall. All the valuable 
mineral constituents amount to only 3 per cent., 
and the vegetable to siz, making nine per cent., 
from which all the earthy supplies of vegetation 
are to be drawn. 

It is not necessary to extract all the materials 
of this nine per cent. of the soil, in order to ren- 
der it unfruitful, or even to exhaust one of them 
—for if we diminish them, or one of them, so as 
materially to change these relalions, we have effec- 
ted a disorganization of the soil. 

The depth stirred by the plough, is ordinarily 
four inches, sometimes five and even six inches. 
From this six inches of depth, or from nine per 
cent. of it, we draw annually of hay, grain or corn, 
from 2 to 4 tons of vegetable substance, or say 
on an average, 6000 pounds. How great a por- 
tion of this product is derived from the atmos- 
phere, and how much from the earth, is not a well 
settled point. But if one half is taken from the 
soil, it amounts in 30 years to 90,000 pounds, or 45 
tons of its very life blood and sustenance. 

The weight of a covering of earth, measuring 























six inches in depth, will vary from 1000 to 1280 
tons per acre, and nine per cent of the same to 
90 and 115 tons of which the 45 tons taken up 
by the plants in 30 years, amounts to 50 and 33 
per cent. 

I give this more by way of illustration than as 
well determined proportions, although my opin- 
ion is that they are not far from the truth. It is 
therefore, easy to perceive how a soil is exhaus- 
ted by cropping, and to realise that what ruins 
it in 30 years, must do one thirtieth part of the 
injury in one year. 

PROCESS OF RESTORATION. 


It also shows that, as the decay is comparative- 
ly slow, requiring time and continual cultivation, 
to effect it, so the process of restoration cannot 
be brought to perfection at once, but will like- 
wise require the lapse of time. This follows 
from the chemical action which is necessary in 
order to produce a change in the vegetables and 
alkalies present. , 

If the vegetable part is most deficient, and we 
resort to the usual mode of spreading manure 
upon the soil, it requires some months for this 
action to commence, for the decomposition to be 
effected, which precedes the new compositions 
that are to be formed. It may require years for 
the formation of all the compounds that succes- 
sively appear in the soil, after the application of 
good manure. This merely verifies a general 
rule of nature, that the reverse process of resto- 
ration is not more rapid than the direct one of 
depreciation. And this principle well consider- 
ed, impresses the fact indelibly upon the mind 
that it is easier to maintain than to restore: That 
it is not only easier, but more profitable to pre- 
serve a soil in its original strength; enabling it to 
produce its maximum all the while, than to suffer 
it to run down, lose the product, and then restore 
it, is a position that does not require an argument. 
There are methods of manuring, which are more 
rapid than others, and more profitable, but the 
maxim I have just laid down, should be remem- 
bered, that quick and powerful stimulants are 
soon, themselves exhausted and cease to operate. 

‘ It would be too tedious, if our discourse was 
prolonged so as to present in detail the theory of 
vegetation and conversion of manures, the ana- 
lysis of various soils, and of the various vegeta- 
bles that are produced upon them. The exami- 
nation of this subject would show a correspon- 
dence between the composition of the soil, and 
the nature and luxuriance of its productions. 
It would explain why some plants, as clover for 
instance, when turned under as a green crop, 
produces more fertility than buckwheat or corn- 
stalks. 

These investigations are purely chemical, and 
have been particularly brought about by the influ- 
ence of Agricultural associations. 
ASSOCIATIONS — ‘* THE LONDON BOARD OF AGRICUL- 

TURE.” 

The most noted society of this kind, and one 
which may be regarded as laying the foundation 
of British husbandry, now reduced to a science, 
was the “London Board of Agriculture” estab- 
lished by an act of Parliament, May 17, 1793, 
and furnished with £3000 a year from the Treas- 
ury. At the close of the American Revolution, 
the island of Great Britain was estimated to con- 
tain 60,000,000 of acres, exclusive of cities, roads, 
lakes, &c., of which only 30,000,000, or one half 
were in cultivation. 

Sir John Sinclair had at his own expense trav- 
elled in Flanders, Germany, France and general- 
ly through Europe, and observed that for their 
surface, those countries were producing much 
more largely than England. yus 

He proposed an inquiry into the the causes 
of the striking difference that existed in the ag- 
ricultural condition of the Island and the Conti- 
nent, and broached the project to the ministry. 
He was told, that whatever related to commerce 
and acquisition of territory, to the Army and 
Navy, would meet with a ready support in 
the cabinet, but they never had, and probably 
never would, bestow that attention upon agricul- 
ture. 

It was expected that the ministry regarding 
husbandry as a mere handicraft, upon a level with 





the excavation of a cellar, or the raising of an 
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embankment, would not descend to consider the 
proposed scheme. Although George III had be- 
stowed some attention upon practica: farming— 
the ministry supposed it would take care of itself, 
requiring only the requisite number of laborers. 
They regarded the muscles of the human arm 
the strength of horses, the plough, the mattock, 
and the spade, as constituting the sum total of 
agriculture, and that intelligence, and science 
had no more to do with its improvement, than it 
had with excavating the cellar, or piling earth 
into the embankment. 

Mr. Pitt was not really for the project, unless 
the House manifested some desire for its adop- 
tion. Mr. Dundas took favorable ground and 
after much persuasion and even importunity, 
Sir John Sinclair at last attained his object. In 
arguing the question before the officers of govern- 
ment, he proposed to gain sir principal ends, of 
which I think three are applicable to this country 
at this time. 

Ist. The Central Board would be a general 
magazine of agricultural knowledge. 2d. It 
should be their duty to collect and circulate this 
knowledge. 3d. As a part of this duty, to cause 
a survey of England to be made by counties, giv- 
ing a statistical view of its present state, wants 
and ameliorations. The Board being organized 
composed of the principal councillors of State, 
some eminent clergymen, and thirty members, 
their first business was the collection by local 
agents, of the statistics and agricultural condi- 
tion of the kingdom, which was effected by 
by counties, and printed in about two years. 

They next laid the foundation of Agricultural 
Chemistry, by procuring from the father of chem- 
ical science, Sir Humphry Davy, a course of Lec- 
tures and analysis. 

There had been associations for the benefit of 
agriculture in the kingdom before. In Scotland 
as early as 1723, the society of ‘“Improvers in 
Agriculture” was organised and embraced, for a 
time, many valuable members. In 1749, in [re- 
land, the Dublin Agricultural Society, was formed 
and received a grant of £10,000 from tbe Irish 
Treasury, for the pomotion of its objects. The 
“Bath and West of England” society arose in 
1777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, in 
1784. But all these associations were limited, com- 
paratively powerless an¢ temporary. The London 
Board was composed of men whose interest in 
the cause was intense, and by a connection with 
the government, they were enabled to command 
means to accomplish their designs. The conse- 
quence was that, in 1796 the Board report that 
22,350,000 acres of the land had been reclaimed, 
from a waste or unproductive state, and added 
to the wealth of the nation. Its value was es- 
timated at £905,215,500 sterling. 

The Board demonstrated that the fears then 
prevalent of over population, were without foun- 
dation as they might and had been overthrown 
by over production of the soil. 

This striking result in England, was not all 
the advantage resulting to that country and to 
other nations, from the labors of the Board of 
Agriculture, which continued untii 1819. That 
Board gave rise to works especially devoted to 
analyses of soils, grain, straw and all vegetable 
substances, attracted the attention of the agricul- 
tural world to the subject of improving soils, en- 
gaged chemists in the work of examination of 
manures, and laid the foundation of vast im- 
provements. 

Agriculture is an art which has never been 
known to recede, but always to advance and 
improve. 

The Egyptians when they cultivated the val 
ley of the Nile, had their ploughs, their yokes for 
cattle, and their thongs of leather, to attach the 
team tothe plough. But their contrivances were 
rude and cumbrous. The Greeks of the time 
of Homer were prectical farmers and had im- 
proved upon the implements of the Egyptians. 

So the Romans of the days of Hesiod, had ad- 
vanced upon the Greeks, the Germans of the 
Rhine upon the Romans, and the English of the 
last century gave agriculture an impulse over 
the Flemish and German standard. In America, 
this progress is in my opinion to be extended 
and another step taken towards perfection—par- 
ticular!y in implements. 





IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE—STATISTICS, 


May it not be said that, hitherto, and even now, 
the general government and the States indulge 
in too much indifference respecting the advance 
of agriculture. Itis, in the language of the peti- 
tioners whom [ represent, the basis of every other 
interest. It is the principal and reliable source 
of taxation among the States. In Ohio the rev- 
enue is derived almost entirely from real estate. 
The commercial interest represents merely the 
surplus of the agricultural. The property en- 
gaged in manufactures is limited, compared with 
that invested in the soil. 

: The census of 1840 gives $32,201,263, as the 
capital engaged in forwarding, in the trade of 
merchants, lumber and butchering. 

The capital engaged in manufactures is repre- 
sented as $14,905,257. 

The products of the soil, in Ohio, for the same 
year were as follows : 


Wheat,  16,57166,1 bush. at 60 cts. $10,044,996 
Barley, 212,440 * 40 « 84,976 
Oats, 14,393,103 “ 20 * 2,879,620 
Rye, $14,205 “ 40 « 326,682 
Buckwheat, 633,139 ‘* 30 « 188,991 
Corn, 33,668,144 “ 30 “ 10,100,443 
Potatoes, 5,805,021 “ 20 1,161,004 
Tobbacco, 5,942,275 pounds 3 “ 178,268 
Hay, 1,022,037 tons $6 6,132,222 
Hemp Flax, 9,080 “ 100 908,000 
Hops, 62,195 pounds 10 cts. 6,219 

$32,811,371 


The above includes only the crops proper for 
1840, and not for 1844. I take the produce of 
the former year because we have the official re- 
port as a basis as to the quantity, and I have 
given the prices below, rather than above the 
market. The Wheat crop of 1844 was probably 
less than that of 1840, on account of a bad sea- 
son, just as it arr.ved at maturity. But the gen- 
eral increase of production in Ohio, over that 
above given, may be safely put at one-fifth or 20 
per cent. 

There are some important additions to be made 
to this table of articles, the result of agriculture, 
not properly termed crops. 


Products of Orchards for 1840, $475,271 
se Dairies, « 1,848,869 

se Gardens, es 97,606 

“ Nurseries, 6s 19,707 
Wine, 11,524 gallons, at $1 11,524 
Silk, 4,317 pounds, “* 5 21,585 
Wood, 272,529 cords, ‘* 2 545,054 
Sugar, 6,363,386 lbs., ‘ 4 cts., 254,354 
Wool, 3,685,315 “ “ gos 1,005,594 
Wax, 38,139 ‘* Ss 9,536 
$4,484,600 


This sum in addition to the value of crops, gives 
$37,295,971. 

To this should be added the annual increase in 
value of animals, to wit: 


430,527 Horses & Mules, at $50 $21,526,350 


1,217,874 Cattle, “ 20 24,357,480. 
2,099,945 Hogs, mri’ 6,299,238 
2,028,401 Sheep, eg 2,028,401 


$54,202,469 

If the annual proceeds of the live stock of the 
farm is put at one-fourth, the value, and my esti- 
mate of that value is correct, the yearly product 
would have been in 1840, $13,554,614. 

This item united with the annual value of 
crops and agricultural products, makes $50,846,- 
585. 

But there are many things not included in this 
calculation, such as the value of pasturage, straw, 
turnips, poultry, feathers, &c., which would 
swell the sum considerably. 

And although the crop of wheat was this year 
greatly injured, and the crop of corn rather light, 
and the product of orchards diminished, there 
must be for 1844 a material increase in produc- 
tion over 1840. 

’I think it would be safe to add 20 per cent. on 
that account, to the estimate just given, which 
would give for the agricultural products of Ohio 
at this time $61,015,902. 

This sum it will be remembered, does not fully 











represent the agricultural interest or capital, but 
the gross production of that capital. 

There are upon the tax list of this State, for 
1842, 20,260,526 acres of land, of which the val- 
ue per acre cannot be less than five dollars. 

lt is not easy to make an estimate of the num- 
ber of farm houses, buildings and implements in 
the State or their value. 

In four rural townships of Hamilton county, 
which in 1840 contained a population of 7411, 
there are but 243 houses returned for taxation 
or about one to 30 inhabitants. 

By law, buildings below a certain value, are 
not put on the duplicate, which deprives us of 
information from that source. 

By taking the average price of land in Ohio as 
established by the Board of Equalization, $3,68, 
we can find the value of lands as they stand up- 
on the grand levy, and deducting this sum from 
the vaiue of houses and lands, we have $8,835,- 
492 representing buildings principally farm hous- 
es. But the method of assessment, like that of 
lands, places these buildings far below their real 
value. And it should also be remembered that 
barns and out-houses are omitted, and manufac- 
tures included, 

I think it reasonable, however, to multiply the 
amount stated on the duplicate by four, and call 
the —_— the real value of farm houses, barns, 
out-houses and implements, which will be equal 
to $35,341,968, or a little over $100 to each in- 
dividual engaged in agriculture. 

The lands of Ohio, aside from town lots, at 5,00 
per acre, are worth $101,302,630. Of the live 
stock, I regard one-fourth as annual increase, and 
three-fourths as capital producing this increase. 
The agricultural investment in Ohio may be con- 
sidered as the aggregate of lands, buildings, im- 
plements and three-fourths of the stock. 

My estimates are of course only rough approx- 
imations to the truth, but these three items make 
a gross sum of 


3-4 Stock, ~~ « « « @@eeen 
Lands, - - - - - 101,302,630 
Houses, &e.,  - - - . 35,341,968 








$177 292,453 

The annual product of which, according to 
the foregoing estimates, is $61,015,902. 

The united capital of merchants, forwarders, 
butchers, of lumbermen and all manufacturers, 
we have given at $59,106,520, and adding one 
fifth for increase to the present time it gives $90,- 
927,824. capital in trade and manufactures, 
against $177,292,453 invested in agriculture. 
In other and more commercial States, the dispro- 
portion would not be so striking, but still through- 
out the United States, the agricultural interest, 
measured by dollars and cents, or by the numbers 
engaged or its importance to the nation, stands 
above any other if not above every other depart- 
ment of investment and industry. 

In 1840, when the population of Ohio was 
1,519,467, her agricultural laborers numbered 272,- 
599. At the same time the persons engaged in 
all the other business, callings, trades or profes- 
sions amountsed to only 84,458. If the farmers 
have increased in proportion with the population, 
they now number about 323,000. 


GEN. WASHINGTON’S OPINION—THE GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Has the Legislation of the country, in favor of 
this overruling interest, been proportioned to its 
magnitude; 

e have witnessted the extreme attention of 
the National Congress, and of the State Legisla- 
tures to the subject of Commerce. From 1789 to 
this day, the Federal Government has not only 
been interested, but agitated, and that almost 
without cessation, by different schemes for the 
promotion of manufactures. 

In the last annual address of President Wash- 
ington, wherein he lays down the great prin- 
ciples that should govern our Statesmen, he does 
not forget to recommend the protection of agri- 
culture as well as trade and manufactures in the, 
following terms: 

“It will not be doubted that with reference to 
either individual or national welfare, agriculture 
is of primary importance. In proportion as na- 
tions advance in population and other circum- 
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stances of maturity, this truth becomes more ap- 
parent, and renders the cultivation of the soil 
more and more an object of public patronage.— 
Institutions for promoting it, grow up supported 
by the public purse, and to what object can it be 
dedicated with greater propriety ! 


‘“‘Among the means which have been employed | 


to this end, none had been attended with greater 
success than the establishment of Boards, com- 
posed of proper characters charged with collect- 
ing and diffusing information, and enabled by 
premiums and small pecuniary aids to encourage 
and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement. 
This species of establishment contributes doubly 
to the increase of improvement by stimulating to 
enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a 
common centre the results every where, of indi- 
vidual skill and observation—and spreading them 
thence over the whole nation. Experience, ac- 
cordingly, has shown that they are very cheap 
instruments of immense national benefits. »— 
Journals 3d and 4th Congress, page 69. 

What has been done in pursuance of this re- 
commendation, relating to the soil, and what has 
not been done respecting those that refer to the 


other great callings! Is there less constitutional | 


power to favor the greatest interest of the coun- 
try, than for those which are subordinate. When 
has there been in Congress any direct legislation 
avowed and intended to protect the farmer, that 
was not subordinate and subservient, or at least 
incidental to the other branches. The capital in- 
vested in commerce in the United States, is esti- 


A more full analysis of all kinds of soil, and in 
| connection with that work, the analysis of all 
| vegetable products, to discover the mineral and 
| gaseous constituents they take up from and give 
back to the earth. 

Sir Humphry Davy, Chaptal and Leibig, have 
done much, and the American chemists extend- 
ed the subject, but without a special devotion to 
this single branch of chemical investigation, we 
cannot expect a full knowledge of it. 

The subject of manures, not only in regard to 
their effects but their cheapness, requires more ex- 
amination and experiment, and every country 
must make them for itself. Results obtained 
in Germany may not answer in Ohio. 

Agricultural statistics are indispensable, and in 





country much service, in the completion of the 
census of 1840, ) 

A general interchange of the experience of prac- 
tical farmers appears to me, for its expense, the 
most useful of all modes of advancing the state 
of our tillage. There are men who with the same 
soil, labor and expense produce double the surplus 
of others. The former class of persons by a 
trifling, but incessant application of some kind 
of manure maintain the soil in its original 
strength. Their cropsare sure and heavy. An- 
other drains the soil until the crop falls away 
visibly. He cannot cease to till it, for he would 
starve. He cannot manure it all at once for 
want of means. If he goes on plowing, sow- 
ing and reaping as usual, he falls behind annual- 





mated at - 7 = = 262,000,000 | ly in his expenses, the tax gatherer crowds him 
In manufactures at - - - 267,000,000) and the surplus of his farm is no longer to be 
PepernemeREy 
For both $529 000,000 


Let every farmer in the State relapse into this 


How many laws have been passed to protect | condition, and where is the wealth and happi- 


manufactures and encourage commerce. The 
annual product of the United States, in the arti- 
cle of vegetable food for man, without including 


ness of our people. 
Let every farmer strive to pass this fatal point 
where the cost of cultivation is just equal to the 


any thing else, is $624,518,510. The value of| proceeds, and what a vast amount of surplus 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep and swine, is $640,- | would be at our command. 


000,000, and adding all real products of the land 


I venture to prolong this discouse to give an 


we may safely put the grand aggregate at $1,-| example: 


000,000,000, or double the capital employed in 


There are not far from 1,700,000 acres of land in 


trade and fabrication. Has this subject been so |cultivation, in wheat, in the State of Ohio. In 
long overloowed because the farmer needs no|Hamilton county the average yield of upland 


encouragement ? 

The 323,000 men engaged in cultivation in 
this State, produce, according to my estimate, 
$61,015,902. 


wheat per acre is 16 1-2 bushels, and the average 

rice at market for the past 4 years is 67 1-2 cts. 
[he ordinary cost of cultivation, harvesting, &c., 
for wheat, I fix at from $7,25 to $7,50, or say 


Their wages at $15 per month would amount /the value of 11 bushels at 67 1-2 cents, which 


to $58,140,000, which leaves for profit, 2,875,902. 
The interest upon the property invested, $177,- 


is $7 ,42. 
If the yield is no greater in other parts of the 


292,453 at six per cent., is $10,637,547, while | State, than in Hamilton county, there is a sur- 


the clear profit is only about one-third of this 
sum, or 2 per cent., upon the capital. This 


| plus of only 4 1-2 bushels, or $2,70 which is not 
equal to the interest upon the land, implements 


fact is evident without entering into a calcula-|and stock required for its cultivation. 


tion. If farms and farming paid a fair interest 
upon money, the capitalist would invest money 
in the business. Lut he does not—he prefers 
trade or manufactures, and experience shows 
that he realises more from such an employment 
of his money than he would by tilling the soil. 

We have then this anomaly the most impor- 
tant occupation of man, that in which more per- 
sons are employed, will only bear an investment 
of labor, not of money capital. We find the Le- 
gislation of the country active, sensitive, untiring 
to make this money capital yield a high profit, 
but find no statute of Congress, having for its 
object a direct, exclusive, particular application 
to the profit on this great labor capital. 

Much has been done for it under other names, 
as an incidental affair, but have we not imitated 
too closely the indifference of Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues in 1793. What encouragement does 
it require? The general government having 
neglected the subject in a great degree, this 
question is more directly applied to the States. 

But to answer it consultation and reflection 


‘are both requisite. 


DUTY OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 

The diffusion of cheap practical books would 
give agriculture a character and an impulse._ It 
would tend to make the calling more elevated 
because more intellectual. 

Agricultural schools, where labor and learning 
mingle their benefits, is another mode of advan- 
cing the object. 


Our soil is capable of producing from 20 to 25 
bushels of wheat, and with extraordinary atten- 
tion 30 bushels, But with merely good farming 
every where introduced, the same land and the 
‘same labor will add 5 bushels per acre to the crop 
of Ohio. This 8,500,000 bushels of the value of 
%5,737,500—this without including other crops. 

Now I find by the current report of the Audi- 
tor of State, that the property of the State pays 
a tax of $2,340,663 for all public purposes, and 
this assessment is considered as unusually heavy, 
almost oppressive. ; 

According to my estimate, the wheat growers 
of the State alone might, by careful cultivation, 
with the same quantity of land, enlarge their 
surplus to more than double this. 

In 1843 the wheat crop of the United States 
| was estimated by Mr. Ellsworth, at 100,310,856 
| bushels, of which Ohio furnished about one-fifth, 
|or 18,786,705 bushels. 

The average yield of wheat in England is 28 
bush. per acre, in the United States not to exceed 
15,in Ohio 17. It would be profitable in this State 
toaim at 25 bushels and easily practicable to at- 
tain to 22, thus adding over one-fourth to our 
surplus in wheat. 

This subject might be amplifled and presented 
at much greater length, but I have already be- 
come tedious and close at this point. 

















0<F See advertisement about seeds, on last 
page. 





this branch the general government did the) 
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| An Aprotocy.—Owing to the absence of the 
| editor, on a visit to Cincinnati, till within two or 
|three days of the time of publication, this num- 
ber of the Cultivator does not present as great a 
variety as it would otherwise have done; and a 
number of favors from correspondents have not 
yet been examined. 

The address of Col. Whittlesey, has also crowd-. 
ed out several good articles putin type for this 
number; it is well worth the space it occupies 
however, and should be read by every friend of 
Ohio agriculture. 

We found our friends in Cincinnati all wide 
awake on the subject of improvements. Our 
time was so much occupied with personal busi- 
ness, that we did not observe much that would 
interest our readers; we may say something of 
horticultural establishments, &c., in our next. 

Mr. A. Randall has our thanks fora number of 
wood cuts, a copy of the Western Farmer’s & 
Gardner’s Almanac, and several copies of the 
Transactions of the Hamilton county Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

(¢- Tue Lapres must forgive us for omitting 
their department in this number. We really 
could not help it! 

How to Read this Paper! 

What! does the editor think I don’t know how 
to read his paper? Perhaps not, friend: but 
there are some of our readers who seem not to 
understand that every article in our columns was 
not intended for the special use ofone and the same 
person, and therefore they feel inclined to find 
fault if they meet with any thing that does not 
exactly agree in manner or matter with their 
own preconceived notions. Now we simply 
wish to say to such, and to all, that when they 
find an article in this paper which does not suit 
their taste they may at once conclude it was not 
written for them, and they can let it pass for their 
— or some one else for whom it was,inten- 

ed. 

It is a trite but true saying that it takes all 
kinds of people to make up a world; and the edi- 
tor who caters for only one class of minds will 
soon find that he has mistaken his profession. — 
We have had some experience in conducting an 
agricultural paper, and our intercourse with the 
farming community for some years past has been 
such as we think enables us to judge pretty cor- 
rectly what kind of reading is best adapted to our 
purpose. We trust, therefore, while we are will- 
ing tolisten to any suggestions from our friends 
on this subject they will pardon us if we do not 
see fit to follow their advice. 

These remarks may apply to our friend of the 
Genesee Farmer, and one or two others, who seem 
to think the dignity and influence of our paper 
will suffer because we see fit to weave in_a little 
mirthful sentiment occasionally with the dry de- 
tails of agriculture! 








Verdant!—The junior editor of the Genesee 
Farmer in noticing our paper calls the people of 
Ohio ‘‘Suckers,’ and somewhat sneeringly re- 
marks that we ‘feel well’—ha, ha, ha, friend 
Fogg, sorry we can’t return the compliment. If 
your subscriptions were coming in as finely as 
ours you would feel well too! Then, too, he 
does not like the form of our paper, and thinks 
we are “behind the light-house” for adopting the 
quarto in preference to the octavo. ell, we 


did not consult his particular taste, nor that of 
the people of New York in this matter; but we 
have better reasons for our choice than he im- 
agines, and we are quite satisfied to let time de- 
cide who is farthest ‘‘behind the light-house.” 
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The Legislature. 
No law has yet been passed with reference to 
romotion of Agriculture or Horticulture; but bills 
been introduced, and are now pending, 
which we hope will pass in a shape that will prove 
advantageous. 

The first is, ‘a bill for the encouragement of 
agriculture,” by Mr. Wetmore of the Senate It 
provides for the formation of a State Board of Ag- 
riculture, to consist of seven members, residing 
in different parts_of the State, whose duty it shall 
be to have general supervision and direction of 
all plans and societies for the promotion of agricul- 
ture throughout the State—collect facts and sta- 
tistics on the subject—make an annual report to 
the legislature, &c., &e. This Board is to hold its 
meetings at Columbus, and the necessary expen- 
ses of the members for traveling, postage, &c., 
are to be paid from the Governor’s contingent 
fund, but are not to exceed $25 each, or $150 for 
the entire Board per year. It also provides for 
increasing the powers of County Commissioners 
for the encouragement of county societies, and 
makes all county societies corporate bodies. 

We like the general plan of this bill, but think 
several amendments are necessary to give it effi- 
ciency; first there should be some provisions for 
defraying the expenses of printing, stationery, 
clerk hire, &c., of the Board, to enable them to 
perform the multifarious and important duties im- 
posed upon them, in an efficient manner, without 
suffering a direct pecuniary tax on themselves.— 
Some have proposed meeting this necessity by 
means of a tax on dogs, and we think this would 
be the least objectionable way that money for the 
purpose could be raised. 

he bill for preventing the destruction of 
sheep by imposing a tax on all owners of more 
than one dog is still pending, as mentioned in 
our last, and from the manifestations of public 
sentiment in its favor of late, it will most likely 
become a law, with some improvement. We 
hope it will be so amended as to impose a tax, of 
say 10 cents a year, or more on the first dog 
(instead of allowing every man one free) and let 
the moneys raised from this source be given to 
the State Poard for the promotion of agricultural 
improvement. Then let the Board have power to 
institute an agricultural survey of the State, or to 
offer and award premiums on oy experi- 
ments, essays, &c., as is done by the New York 
State Society, only omiting the labor and ex- 

ense of holding exhibitions. 

A bill for the protection of fruit,(or for the punish- 
ment of certain offences, &c.,) is pending in the 
Legislature, but is treated with most inexcusa- 
ble neglect. We are greatly at a loss to con- 
ceive why it is that some members manifest so 
much sympathy for vagabond boys, and seem to 
desire an increase of such characters by holding 
out inducements to these acts of theft. We have 
received an able letter and draft of a bill on this 
subject, by Dr. Samuel A. Barker of McConnells- 
ville, sent to Mr. Disney of the Senate, which we 
would be glad to publish if we had room. 

Agricultural Meetings at the State 

House. 

We regret that owing to our absence and a 
press of other matters we have not been able to 
write out the minutes of the discussion on wheat 
culture, which took place in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday evening the 4th 
inst. It shall appear in our next, and we think 
will afford valuable information. 

The second meeting of the kind was appointed 
for last Thursday evening, but owing to other en- 
gagements but few members were present at the 
hour, and the meeting was postponed to next 
Tuesday evening the 18th inst.-Subject, corn and 
pork making. 


Ohio Launatic Asyluin. 

The sixth Annual Report of the Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum, recently published, is a very interesting 
document, and speaks volumes in praise of this 
noble institution, and of those who are entrust- 
ed with its management. We have visited the 
Asylum, when passing through this State, on 
several occasions, since its first erection, and we 
can bear witness to the truth of the language of 





the report, in speaking of the improvements that 
have been made in the appearance and conven- 
ience of the buildingsand grounds. The follow- 
ing extract in relation to the extension of the 
grounds, and the advantages of horticultural em- 
bellishments, presents an appeal which we trust 
will have its effect on those for whom it is de- 
signed: 

“The Asylum rarely fails to excite the admira- 
tion and approbation of citizens and strangers. 
It appears to enjoy the confidence of the friends 
of the afflicted; and words would be wanting, 
were we toattempt a record of the grateful feel- 
ings and affectionate regard of the maniac, re- 
stored, by its instrumentality, to his place in the 
world, or of the desponding child of sorrow, re- 
newed in spirit, and revived in heart, to again 
take her part in the action and enjoyment of life. 

“Our grounds, in front, begin to present an in- 
teresting appearance,and are highly prized by 
the patients, especially by the females, who de- 
light to enjoy their pleasant walks, in good wea- 
ther, and, at the proper season, gather the luxu- 
riant roses, and other flowers with which the 
place abounds. How delightfu’ tosee them at 
this pleasing employment. Almost every one re- 
turns with a bunch and a smile; and then all 
the spare pitchers and glass vessels in the estab- 
lishment are greatly in demand, until every lit- 
tle shelf and table in their rooms becomes fully 
adorned with their fragrant boquets. 

“This innocent recreation is greatly enjoyed 
by most of the inmates, during the summer 
months. It is at once salubrious, refreshing and 
gratifying. By the tasteful display of their flow- 
ers, every gallery ismade to present a cheering 
and encouraging appearance, well calculated to 
lighten their hearts, and relieve the tedious hours 
of confinement. It has always been our inten- 
tion to engage the attention of the patients, and 
improve the appearance of the Asylum, by ma- 
king an extensive collection of ornamental trees 
and flowering shrubbery, in front of the build- 
ings; and knowing the interest which many per- 
sons of taste have taken in the project, we em- 
brace the present opportunity to respectfully so- 
licit appropriate donations from those who may 
have an abundance of evergreens, plants or trees. 
And we think we can satisfy the board of Direc- 
tors, and the honorable members of the General 
Assembly, that the extension of our grounds in 
front, by the purchase of an adjoining outlot, 
containing eight acres, (before it is cut up and 
sold out for city lots,) will entirely comport with 
a prudent and judicious economy.” 

The lot here spoken of is greatly needed to im- 
prove the shape of the grounds, and afford space 
for a vegetable garden and pleasure walks 
for the inmates. We understand that it is offer- 
ed for the purpose at the low price of $2000, and 
we cannot believe that the committee will let so 
favorable an opportunity pass without securing 
it for the purpose. 


Care of Peach Trees--A Heresy! 


Rev. H. W. Beecher, in the first number of 


his Indiana Farmer and Gardener, pronounces 
the directions for the care of peach trees in win- 
ter, in our second number, a dangerous heresy, 
and says, ‘‘we are persuaded that friend Bate- 
ham, upon a moments reflection, will recant his 
heresy in this matter.” Well, we have given 
the subject ‘‘a moments reflection,” and have 
come to the conclusion, that if it were a question 
of abstract theology, it would be our duty at once 
to yield to friend beecher’s opinion; but inasmuch 
as we claim to be a horticulturist, by virtue of 
parentage, education and practice, he must ex- 
cuse us If we are unwilling to pay him so much 
deference in this matter; especially as the weight 
of argument, and the facts appear to onr mind 
in our faver. 

We are aware that one of ‘Lindley’s Princi- 
ples” teaches that the circulation of the sap in 
trees begins first at the ends of the branches; 
but we believe this text only admits of a limited 
construction, when applied to the case in dispute; 
for facts and high authorities are against it. We 
have not time at present to take up the subject 
theoretically, but will do so at another time if 
necessary. Suffice it to say, that we have seen 


| our recommendation put in practice, repeatedly, 

with good success; and many cultivators of the 
highest standing, have given the same advice.— 
Among these, may be mentioned Davip Tuomas 
of Cayuga, than whom few men possess more 
| practical or scientific knowledge on these sub- 
jects. In an Essay on the Fruit Garden, publish- 
ed in the 2d volume of the Transactions of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and the New 
Genesse Farmer for April, 1843, speaking of the 
|injury to fruit buds, by sudden warm weather, 
causing the sap to flow prematurely, he says, 
|*snow and ice have been successfully heaped 
'round the tree to prevent this disaster,” and in 
}a note he adds, ““we have caused an apple tree 
to bloom a fortnight later than the rest of the 
orchard, by piling wood around it.” These ef- 
fects, as he seems to believe, may be in part at- 
tributed to the prevention of the radiation of 
heat from the ground to the branches, but that 
does not alter the results, and we did not aim to 
teach theory. 








The Peach Tree Worm or Borer 
JEgeria exitiosa—Say. 





Female. 


Chrysalis. 

Tue Worm or BORER, is the great enemy of 
the peach cultivator in this country; and as itis 
necessary for a man to know his enemies before 
he can expect to protect himself or his property 
from their ravages,we annex full length por- 
traits of these marauders in their different shapes 


and conditions. The following remarks on the 
Natural History of this insect, are abridged from 
Prof. Harris’ excellent treatise on insects: 

‘This pernicious insect, which for many years 
has proved so very destructive to the peach trees 
throughout the United States, was first scientifi- 
cally described and named by Mr. Say, in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Phitadelphia, and subsequently figured in his 
American Entomology. 

“The eggs from which these borers are hatch- 
ed, are deposited, in the course of the summer, 
upon the trunk of the tree near the root; the bor- 
ers penetrate the bark and devour the inner bark 
and sap-wood. The seat of their operations is 
known by the castings and gum which issue from 
the holes in the tree. When these borers are 
nearly one year old, they make their cocoons eith- 
er under the bark of the trunk, or of the root, or 
in the earth and gum contigious to the base of the 
tree. Soon after they are transformed to chrysa- 
lids, and finally come forth in the winged state 
and lay their eggs for another generation of the 
borers. The last trasnformation takes place from 
June to October; most frequently, however, in 
the months of June and July. Hence borers of 
all sizes will be found in the trees throughout the 
year, although it seems to be necessary that all of 
them, whether more or less advanced, should 
pass through one winter before they appear in 
the winged state. 


Under its last form, this insect is a slender, 
dark blue, four-winged moth, having a slight re- 
membrance toa wasp or ichneuman fly. The 
two sexes differ so much from each other as to 
have caused them to be mistaken for two distinct 
species. The male which is much smaller than 
the female, has all the wings transparent, but bor- 
dered and veined with steel-blue, which is the 
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general color of the body in both sexes; it ex- 
pands about an inch. The fore wingsof the fe- 
male are blue and opaque, the hind wings trans- 
parent, and bordered and veined like those of the 
male, and the middle of the abdomen is encircled 
by a broad orange colored belt. It expands an 
inch and a half or more. 

“This insect does not confine its attacks to the 
peach tree, but is occasionally found on the cher- 
ry tree. It sometimes deposits its eggs in the 
crotches of the branches of the peach tree, 
where the borers will subsequently be found; but 
the injury in such parts bears no comparison to 
that inflicted at the base of the tree, where it is 
often completely girdled, which causes its prema- 
ture decay and death.” 

Tue Remepies and means of preventing injury 
from the peach worm are various. The following, 
as given inthe Plow Boy’s Almanac for 1845, 
may serve for the present. We may speak more 
in detail at some other time. 

‘To destroy the eggs or larve, boiling suds, ley, 
or brine of salt and saltpetre, (one-eighth of the 
Jatter,) a decoction of tobacco, soft soap, lime, 
ashes, and above all stale chamber-ley, should be 
applied about the latter end of summer or begin- 
ning of the fall. These remedies are of the cu- 
rative class. 

“The following are preventive. To render 
the vicinity of the tree disagreeable to the insect, 
wormwood or tansey may be planted at its root, 
or tied up around it, or the leaves and stems of 
tobacco may be tied in the same way. 

“To resist the attacks of the young worms, 
pile loose sand, ashes, lime, mortar, tanner’s 
bark, saw dust, flax shives, &c., around the tree 
early in the spring. To keep the*moth at a 
greater distance from the root of the tree, remove a 
little earth from about the tree, then take a bunch 
of straw, or a piece of coarse cloth, or matting of 
any kind, and place it around the tree, fastening 
the lower end by replacing the earth upon it, 
and the upper end by means of a string around 
the stem. This should be done just before the 
season when the eggs are deposited, (Ist of July,) 
and removed in the middle of the fall. Then 
wash the trunk with lime water, or a decoction 
of tobacco, to destroy any eggs or larve which 
may have lodged on the bark beneath it.” 

Gardening in February. 

The winter which is now almost past, has 
been so remarkably mild that vegetation will be 
apt to start very early unless colder weather en- 
sues. It is possible, however, that next month 
may be wet and cold, and it is not advisable to 
commence operations in gardening too early, 
except such as are of a mere preparatory char- 
acter. We shall give some hints and directions 
in our next. 

Pruning grape vines, should be attended to 
without much delay, if not already done, other- 
wise the sap will be in motion and the vines 
will bleed when cut. The manner of pruning 
must depend on the object that is desired, and 
the space that can be allowed. It should be re- 
membered that the fruit is only produced from 
buds on shoots of the last year’s growth, so that 
it is best in most cases, where vines are of large 
size, to cut off as much of the older wood as pos- 
sible, where it can be done without removing too 
much of the new. The bearing shoots must also 
be shortened, leaving only 6 to 10 buds on each, 
except it is desired that the vine should extend 
rapidjy over a trellis or building without reference 
to fruit. 

Early peas, lettuce and spinage, may be sown on 
warm soil in open ground, as soon as the frost is 
fairly out, and it is sufficiently dry to work well. 
Rut the most important work for the gardener 
this monthyis preparing hot beds; and having 
been specially requested, we will here give some 
directions 

For Making Hot-Beds. 

Seleet a place for the bed, on dry ground, 
where it will be fully exposed to the sun, but 
whehered from the north and west winds. Mark 
out the dimensions of the bed, allowing six or 
eight inekes on ali sides larger than the size of 
the frame; and drive down a good strong stake 
at each corner, as high as you intend to build the 














bed. Then take the manure (which should be 
stable manure in a state of fermentation) and 
commence building the bed by mixing the ma- 
nure thoroughly, and putting on successive lay- 
ers, beating it down with the fork. Observe to 
place it smoothly and firmly around the outside, so 
that it wiil not settle unevenly from the weight 
of the frame. The quantity of manure requisite, 
will depend on the time at which the bed is form- 
ed, and the purpose for which it is intended. If 
made in February or early in March, and intend- 
ed for growing cucumbers, melons, &c., a good 
deal of heat will be required for two or three 
months, and at least three feet in height of ma- 
nure will be necessary. But a bed made early in 
March or April, merely for the purpose of for- 
warding early plants to be omalaaea into the 
garden, will not require more than half that 
quantity. 

The usual size of hot bed frames is either four 
feet by eight, or four feet by twelve. The former 
size has two sashes, and the latter three. The 
frame should be made of good sound boards or 
plank, firmly nailed or bolted together on corner 
posts inside. The front should be one foot high 
and the back about two, so as to give a good slope 
towards the sun, and carry off the wet. The 
sash should be made without any cross-bars, and 
the glass set so as lightly to overlap each other, 
in order to allow the rain to pass off freely. (The 
crevices between the panes at the laps should 
uot be stopped up, as they allow the steam and 
wet to pass out from the inside, which would 
otherwise injure the plants.) Thesash and frame 
should both have a good coat of paint, and they 
will last a number of years. 

When the bed is made, put on the frame, and 
then put in about six inches of good fine earth; 
put on the sash and let it remain two or three 
days for the heat to rise, when it will be ready 
for sowing. 

Make the earth smooth and fine before sowing; 
if cucumbers or melons are to be planted, raise 
slight hills for them under the middle of each 
sash. The articles usually sown in hot-beds are 
cucumber, radish, lettuce and cress, for early 
use; and cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage, egg- 
lant, tomato, pepper, celery, &c., to transplant. 

he earliest varieties of each are of course the 
best for this purpose. 

Every farmer can make upa small hot-bed, 
say four feet square, which may be covered with 
an old window sash. This would produce an 
abundant supply of early plants for the-garden, 
by means of which many excellent vegetables 
may be obtained for the table, a month or two 
sooner than they could be otherwise. 

After a hot-bed is sown, it should be carefully 
watched in order to give the young plants plenty 
of air, and see that they do not get scorched by 
the sun or killed by frost. It often happens that 
the heatin the bed will be too strong at first, and 
in that case the sash must be raised at the back, 
so as to let the heat and steam escape. <A mat 
should be placed over the opening to keep out the 
cold wind. In sunny weather the sashes must 
be raised considerably, and if very warm, the 
plants should be shaded during the middle of the 
day. An hour of sunshine will often destroy a 
whole bed of plants, if the sashes are closed’tight. 
They are much more frequently destroyed by 
heat than by cold. In frosty weather, mats or 
straw should be laid over the bed for protection, 
especially during nights. Keep the bed moist by 
gentle waterings. The water should stand sev- 
eral hours in one corner of the bed, so as to be- 
come a little warm, before being used. As the 
weather becomes warmer, and the plants increase 
in size, plenty of air must be admitted.” 

- Agricultural Papers. 

Our agricultural exchanges are beginning to 
find us out, though many whose faces we have 
been wont to see for several years past, and hope 
to see for years to come, have not yet reached us 
in our new location. Will the editors please 
write *O. Cultivator, Columbus, 0.” on their 
exchange list! 

The Cultivator, (Albany,) was the first to greet 
us, and deserves to stand first in our list, as it 
does in rank as to character, circulation, and in- 
fluence. No higher praise need be given to 





friend Tucker than to say he shows the disposi- 
tion and ability to maintain the eminent position 
he has so long occupied. The Central N. Y. 
Farmer and the Connecticut Farmer have both 
been discontinued and their subseription lists 
transferred to the Cultivator. 

The American Agriculturist, by A. B. Allen, 
New York, is ably conducted, and deservedly oc- 
cupies a high rank among agricultural periodicals. 
It commences the new year with good spirit, and 
some new contributors. 

The Genesee Farmer, has dropped the prefix 
New, and comes in a new shape and dress, so that 
we could hardly recognize it as an acquaintance 
of ours till we chanced to see the name of our 
old friend and helper Daniel Lee, at the head 
as editor. Under his care we feel sure that the 
farmers of Western New York will sustain it; 
and with friend Barry in charge of the Horticul- 
turul Department, there will be no deficiency on 
that score. 

The New England Farmer has kept on the 
even tenor of its way, without change of form, 
or title, although in the midst of change and ri- 
valry, till it has nearly completed its twenty-third 
year. We have read its weekly numbers for 
more than half that time, and hope to do so many 
years more. 

The Boston Cultivator, is a sprightly youth just 
entered upon its seventh year, and ‘‘comes out’? 
in a new suit of a very dashy and fanciful cut, 
giving evidence of thrift and enterprise. 

The Farmer’s Cabinet, (Philadelphia,) contin- 
ues to maintain a high character, under the care 
of friend Tatum. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
will suffer lasting disgrace if this paper is not 
well supported. 

The Prairie Farmer, (Chicago, IIl.,) has entered 
upon its fifth year, and its editors Messrs. Wright 
& Wight, deserve great praise for the zeal and 
talent they have displayed in its management. 
itis an honor to the western country, and west- 
ern farmers should take pride in seeing it well 
sustained. 

The Agriculturist, hails from Nashville, Tenn., 
and is an able advocate of improvement in the 
great central portion of the Mississippi Valley.— 
Our thanks are due the editors for a set of back 
volumes. 

The Dollar Farmer, is the name of a cheap 
and useful monthly printed at Louisville, Ky., 
mostly made up of selections, but displaying good 
judgment. 

The Western Cultivator, Indianopolis, Indiana. 
The Editor, J. W. Hatch, says he commenced his 
second volume “with a heart animated with cer- 
tain success and hands nerved for vigorous toil,” 
and ‘*we are bound for 10,000 subscribers betore 
the close of the volume.” That’s the talk! 
Such a man deserves success, and we hope he will 
find it. In a notice of our Ohio Cultivator, he 
says, “Come on with your Cultivators, Farmers 
and Gardners, and everything that is to advance 
the productive interest c/ our country.” In 
writing this sentence, it seems the author had 
some reference to movements nearer home, for 
we have received since, two numbers of 

The Indiana Farmer and Gardner, also hailing 
from Indianopolis, published by S. V. B. Noel, 
& Co., and edited, we believe, by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, though this is not publicly announced, 
as in our opinion, it ought to be. Mr. Beecher is 
a vigorous and pleasing writer, possessing much 
general knowledge of agriculture, and well vers- 
ed in hotricultural affairs, as is shown by his val- 
uable contributions to public journals during sev- 
eral years past. We like the spirit and humor of 
the paper well, and wish it good success; though 
we are at a loss to see how two papers so nearly 
alike, can succeed in one place, ina State no 
more populous, and among people no more ac- 
customed to such reading. 

N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic, by Fleet & Starr, 
New York.—This has been changed from an oc- 
tavo toa large folio, or newspaper form. It is 
ably conducted and containing, as it does, the 
doings and sayings of the N. Y. Farmer’s Club, 
American Institute, &c., it cannot fail to bea 
valuable and interesting paper for farmers and 
mechanics. 

(Others in our nect.) 
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Horticultural Society in Columbus. 
SALUTARY INFLUENCE OF HORTICULTURAL TASTE AND 
RURAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Mr. Batenam :—I notice with no little pleasure, 
an intimation in the Ohio Cultivator, that it was 
designed to form a Horticultural Society in Co- 
lumbus. In all such associations, I have ever 
felt a deep and abiding interest. When well 
conducted, they always produce many salutary 
effects upon society. To prepare for such meet- 
ings, much attention is given, by the members, to 
the beauties and comforts which the Author of 
nature has provided for the blessing, the welfare 
and enjoyment of hiscreature,man. The pleas- 
ure of contemplating the perfection of beauty, 
as exhibited in the floral kingdom, will abundant- 
ly compensate for the trouble and expense of the 
culture, as well as the sustaining of the society. 
But the capacity, for in fact, it is a capacity, to 
enjoy floral beauties, is not so general as the 
gratification of another sense. The nnmber 
who enjoy good fruit is much greater. The mi- 
nority is very meagre, that feels no enjoyment in 
the repast of delicious fruit, however careless or 
indolent a larger portion of mankind, practically, 
ure in its production. 

Then again, the effect of occasionally meeting 
at the exhibitions of the society, witnessing the 
tasteful arrangement of the contributions, hearing 
the discussions public and private, the criticisms 
of amateurs, enjoying the congratulations of 
friends, the forming of new acquaintances, and 
the reviving of the old: in fine, an hour of re- 
fined, social, intellectual and substantial enjoy- 
ment, arising too from all our permanent relations 
in life, social and domestic, present and prospec- 
tive, intellectual and moral; I say, the effect of 
all this must be to make us better sons and better 
daughters, better husbands and better wives, bet- 
ter friends, better neighbors, better citizens, and 
take us in the aggregate, a better community. 
So many ameliorations are worth a sacrifice. 

A taste too, for horticultural and rural embel- 
lishment will be provoked. Instead of our town 
and country houses being surrounded with na- 
ked, barren, or rank and noisome weeds, those 
trees and shrubs which are justly admired for 
their form, their foliage, their flowers or their 
fruit, will be sought after, both in the forests and 
nurseries, and judiciously planted and arranged, 
will soon make that home the delight of its in- 
mates, which before was cheerless, naked, un- 
couth and bleak. Let the house, where the child 
is brought up, be embellished—made the most 
beautiful place that its young eyes see, and the 
place that its young heart loves, and that child 
will prefer such a home, with all the other blan- 
dishments of that beloved name, to all the vice- 
leading and vice-treading resorts of the world. 

I hope our Columbus friends will consummate 
their design of forming a horticultural society, 
upon a broad and liberal basis, so as to encourage 
the culture, within its range, of whatever is 
pleasing to the eye and to the taste, or tends to 
improve our domestic comforts as well as our 
moral and social condition. And should the 
privilege be extended, I doubt not but the asso- 
ciation will soon find upon its list of worthy mem- 
bers, a few humble names from 

LICKING COUNTY. 


Book-Farming--Influence of Example. 

Among a certain class of people there is a strong 
prejudice against what they are pleased to term 
book farming. It is, however, always to be re- 
marked, that such persons have never been ac- 
customed to read any of the various agricultural 
periodicals which are used to convey the results 
of the practical experience of the best and most 
successful farmers throughout the United States. 
It may also be further remarked, that the majority 
of persons who entertain this prejudice, are con- 
tent to plod on in the way in which they had 
been taught to manage their farms by their fore- 
fathers. One of my neighbors has an orchard of 
natural apple trees of very indifferent fruit, who 
will not have it grafted, even if it should be done 
without expense, saying, the fruit is good enough 
for him. Another says that we do not need agri- 
cultural improvement in this country, because 
the soil is already too rich! Another says, there 


is no need of your new-fashioned farming, be- mals, and all the operations of a surgical nature, 


cause he has become wealthy in the old way, by 
hard work. Such persons too, it will generally 
be found, are governed in all their farming ope- 
rations by lunar influences; and do they not, in 
their prejudices, exhibit themselves as moon struck 
in their mental capacity? 

How shall this prejudice be overcome? It isin 
vain to reason with them, for they will not be con- 
vinced, and should one succeed in 

«Convincing them against their will, 
They would have the same opinion still.” 

Many of them will not, or cannot read. How, 
then, shall they be turned from their prejudices? 
By the force of example—‘man is an imitative 
being.” Much good may be effected in a com- 
munity by enlightened farmers, simply by the 
force of example. If your neighbors can see you 
make use of a new or improved system of culti- 
vation, or some new principle of fertilizing the 
soil, or of applying food to your crops, or make 
use of some labor-saving machine, they will soon 
follow your example, when they have sEEN the 
benefits of such application, practically demonstra- 





ted BEFORE THEIR EYES. But it would be impossi- 
ble to convince them that such results had oc- 
curred, if the information should be contained in 
a printed newspaper. 

It is partly upon this principle that the State 
government is asked to aid in the establishment 
of a model farm in each county of the State, 
where all the operations in the cultivation of the 
soil shall be conducted on scientific and economi- 
cal principles, and where the farmers can have 
an opportunity of witnessing the results of the 
application of such principles to their chief busi- 
ness, with their own eyes. 

I would, however, be in favor of making it an 
indispensable condition, that such a farm should 
not be enclosed by any other than an open lat- 
tice fence, so that all whose prejudices should pre- 
vent them from seeking an entrance through the 
broad gate in front, may have an opportunity of 
gaining the information to be found there, by 
peeping through the lattices. 


D. L. 
Mount Tabor, Champaign co., O. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Means for the advancement of Agriculture in Ohio. 


Friend BaTenaM :—There are other means be- 
sides the attentive of reading of your valuable pa- 
per, which ought to be immediately adopted 
for the advancement of agriculture in Ohio. On 
some of these, permit me to offer a few sugges- 
tions, which, if not possessing the merit of nov- 
elty, may nevertheless serve to stir up our minds 
by way of remembrance. 

Ist. A State Acricu.turat [nstirute.—-Perhaps 
a local Agricultural College could not be sustain- 
ed at present, and even were it possible it might 
not fully meet the immediate wants of the State. 
Had we a State Agricultural Society, with a 
good board of managers, or should the Legisla- 
ture constitute a State Poard of agriculture, then 
either of these might select a sufficient number 
of competent individuals to lecture together after 
the manner of medical institutions, on all the 
sciences having relations with agriculture. One 
winter the lectures could be given in Columbus, 
the next in Cincinnati, Cleveland, or some other 
place. This measure would be less expensive 
than a permanent college. Suitable rooms could 
any where be hired for a season, thus saving the 
cost of erecting college buildings; then lecturers 
could spend the remainder of the year about their 
own business, consequently would require smal- 
ler salaries, and the change of place would en- 
able many practical farmers, equally with their 
sons to share the benefit. To onelecturer might 
be assigned Geology and Mineralogy with their 
relations to draining, well-digging, &c. &c.; to 
another Chemistry, inorganic and organic, with 
its innumerable applications; to another Botany 
and vegetable Physiology, as applied to garden- 
ing, orcharding and field culture; to another lec- 
turer, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, showing their bearing upon the manage- 
ment of domestic animals; to another, the prin- 
ciples of Pathology and Therapeutics, and their 





which the farmer is required to perform; then to 
another Natural Philosophy and the application of 
its principles in the perfecting of farming imple- 
ments, &c. &c. This arrangement may be im- 
perfect; perhaps additional lecturers would be 
required, for no one could traverse the whole 
field here assigned to one department in three 
months; still the elementary and some of the more 
important truths might probably in that time be 
communicated. Here are but the outlines of a 
plan,to present the details would trespass too much 
upon your space. What say you, friend Batr- 
HAM! and what say farmers throughout the 
State, of such an institute ? 

2d. AcricuLtuRAL Lipraries.—No public in- 
stitution, however perfect, could entirely supply 
the present need, because so many would find 
it impossible to attend; nor can periodicals fully 
meet the deficiency, for without some elementa- 
ry scientific knowledge, much of their contents 
would not be understood. We must have agri- 
cultural libraries, containing suitable text books of 
the several sciences, for the benefit of those who 
are unable, from any circumstances, to attend 
courses of public lectures. Let farmers club to- 
gether in every town; and at a small individual 
expense, good libraries may be obtained, and you, 
friend BarenwaM, may render important aid to this 
enterprise by furnishing through the Cultivator 
the titles and prices ot the best agricultural text 
books, with such additional information concern- 
ing them, as may appear to you expedient. 

3d. INDEPENDENT LecTuRERS.—We have lecturers 
on Phrenology, Animal Magnetism, and almost 
every thing else, perambulating the country on 
their ‘own hook,” shall we not have lecturers 
on agricultural Chemistry, animal or vegetable 
Physiology or other sciences, on the same footing? 
We have only to express the wish and individuals 
will take the field. And why will not ail who 
are qualified commence lecturing in their own 
neighborhoods, and invite their neighbors to 
heart Immense good might be done, at any rate 
an interest could be excited if nothing more.— 
The Cultivator may also aid this scheme by giving 
notice on the one hand of neighborhoods that de- 
sire the services of lecturers on such subjects; and 
on the other, by informing its readers where com- 
petent lecturers can be found. 

4th. Townsnie AcricuLturat Societies. In 
some places, agricultural societies are regarded 
as valueless, except so far as they afford the 
chance of obtaining a premium; this degrades 
them to mere lotteries. Township societies can 
be very well sustained without premiums; they 
can meet once a month, or oftener, hear reports 
from committees, discuss the merits of different 
modes of culture, relate the results of experi- 
ments, exhibit choice fruits or other specimens, 
and greatly stimulate their members to neatness, 
industry and enterprise. But above all the or- 
ganization of a society is the best preparatory 
step to procuring libraries and lecturers. Then 
let an agricultural Society be immediately formed 
in every township, subscribe and purchase a li- 
brary, and every winter secure a good course of 
lectures; or if not able to purchase a library or 
hire a lecturer, meet together and invite some one 
to address you gratuitously. Perhaps the Culti- 
vator can aid this scheme also, by spreading out 
in detail, the manner in which such societies 
may labor most efficiently. 

Now, reader, what can you doin yourown 
neighborhood to carry out any of these measures! 
Answer the question, and act at once, and soon 
the ‘‘wilderness sliall blossom as the rose.”’ 

Yours truly, 
MORTON 8S. TOWNSHEND. 
Elyria, Feb. 1, 1845. 


The Disease in Potatoes. 
We have as yet said nothing in this paper about 
the strange rot or disease that has of late done 
so much injury to the potatoe crop in the eastern 
States, and some parts of Europe, but we pre- 
sume most of our readers are aware that it ap- 
peared to some extent in portionsof this State 
the past year; and that among the various and 
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one is, that it is owing tothe running out of the 
varieties of potatoes by age. The following is to) 
the point:—Ep. 

Frrenp Batenam:—About eight or ten weeks 
since | wrote to the editors of the New England 
Farmer, the subjoined article, which they either 
never received or played Congress with—laid it 
on the table; but as the potatoe crop is of such 
immense importance to our country, whatever | 
facts relative to its cultivation at this time, when | 
the disease is making such alarming destruction, 
and community are entertaining so many confiict- 
ing opinions as to the cause, in my opinion, eve- 
ry man is bound to give to the public all the in- 
formation in his possession on the subject. 

A neighbor of mine in the fall of 1841, saved 
some seeds from the potatoe balls; in the spring 
of °42 he planted those seeds; the product few and 
small in size; the hese was careful to reserve and 
plant them in ’43; product considerably increas- 
ed in size. These, about half a bushel, he plant- 
ed in the spring of °44, by the side of three or 
four other kinds, (old varieties,)in a sod of deep 
sandy luam. When he come to dig in the fall he 
found those from the seed of a large size, but had 
suffered more from the disease than either of the 
other kinds. 

This experiment may be relied upon, as the 
character of the man has never been questioned. 

Yours, &c., 
M. LINLEY. 

Euclid, Cuyahoga Co.,Feb. 10, 1845. 








Agricultural Socicties in Ohio. 
We have seen recent notices of meetings of| 
Agricultural societies in Ashtabula and one or two 
other counties in this State; and we take this oc- 
casion to request that some officers of each socie- 
ty now existing, or hereafter organised in the 
State, will send us a written account of its con- 
dition, the names of officers, number of members, 
and any other information concerning it, so that 
we can make out a list of all the societies of the 
kind in the State, and have an eye to their pros- 
perity, &c. They will also oblige us by sending 
newspapers, containing notices (marked,) of | 
their doings, &c. 
Choice Seeds from the Patent Office. 
Our thanks are due to the Hon. H. L. Ells- 
worth, for several valuable packages of seeds, 
embracing three new varieties of tobacco, three 
of corn, one of wheat, and one sample of the 
brown raustard seed, from the crop of Mr. Par- 
melee, mentioned in our last. 


Improvep AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND.—At a cat- 
tle show in Monmouthshire, in December Mr. 
Colman of Massachusetts was present, and made 
a speech, which we find published with the other 
proceedings in the London New Farmers’ Jour- 
nal. In speaking of the wonderful results of 
modern improvements in agriculture, Mr. Col- 
man said he had seen instances where seventy 
bushels of wheat had been produced on an acre; 
and whole farms, on which the average crop of 
wheat exceeded fifty bushels per acre. He had 
seen crops of turnips averaging twenty five tons 
per acre; carrots thirty tons per acre, and potatoes 
seven hundred bushels per acre! 

What say you to this, farmers of Ohio! These 
are the results of scientific farming. When will 
such crops be produced in this State? 





Don’t Believe it! 

Tur Wueat Fry.—Some of the Michigan and 
other newspapers are advising farmers to sow 
oats among their wheat in the fall, saying the oat 
plants will come up first and the ,fly will deposit 
its eggs in them before the wheat is large enough; 
then the oats being killed by winter, the eggs and 
worms will perish. Now this may look plausible 
in theory; but who has put it tothe test of expe- 
rience and found it succeed! Insects are not 
easily cheated, and we have never known them 
so foolish as not to distinguish oats from wheat, 
or to feed upon the former plant, when the lat- 
ter could be found. 


(<= Correspondents must have a little patience 





with us this time. , 





To My Brother Buckeyes, 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Ob! how must the heart of each true Buckeye yearn, 
To see this great State proudly rearing her head, 
Inthe noblest employment by which mancan earn 
A tribute of honor, or e’en daily bread. 


And how must he joy to behold in our land, 

A fountain of Knowledge at interva's flowing, 
And scattering wealth with a liberal hand, 

By enlightning the mind, the best riches bestowing. 


For that knowledge is power, we all must confess; 
‘The wise of past ages have proved it so true, 

That if rightly applied it ne’er fails of success, 
Whatever the object we choose to pursue. 


This power is here, and ‘s offered so cheap, 

That none cancomplain of the terms of the treasure; 
Just think you are only required to keep 

A mite or two back from some foolish pleasure. 


Then wake up my boys—loudly send forth such cheers, 
As shall echo throughout the broad realms of your State; 
Arouse from that reverie, dwelt in for years, 
And call forth your energies ere it’s too late. 


Yes, farmers, arouse! we have nothing to fear; 
Go search o’er the anna's of all by-gone time; 

And naught will be found to make it appear 
‘That talent can boast a more favorite clime. 


Then Jet us awake! and now for three cheers, 
We all may be happy, and prosperous yet; 
Tis true, our State is somewhat in arrears— 
But we'll stir up her soi/ and soon cancel her debt. 
L. 


Prospect Hill. 
Condition and Prospects of the Wool 
Markets, 

In a recent number of the Boston Courier, a 
writer who evidently understands the subject, 
makes the following observations in relation to 
this important staple of American Agriculture : 

“At the commencement of the year 744, in 
consequence of the depressed state of the man- 
ufacture of woollen goods, a large stock of fleece 
and pulled wool had accumulated in market, and 
prices were considerably below the average range 
for many preceding years. In the year 1843 a 
large amount of machinery which had not been 
in operation for sone time previous to the passage 
of the tariff of 1842, had been put in motion, but 
still many factories were not then in operation, 
and it was believed by some that the supply of 
wool would far exceed the consumption before 
the next shearing. In the spring, however, 
nearly all the machinery in the country was in 
full operation, and before the new clip was ready 
for sale, most of the domestic wool in the market 
had been sold. The woollen business promised 
to be a profitable one, which, together with the 
abundance of money, induced the manufacturers 
to purchase much more freely of the growers 
than usual. Accordingly, many of the manufac- 
turers laid in their supplies for several months, 
so that there was much less demand for wool in 
the market than usual. The early supplies of 
many manufacturers being exhausted, there was, 
during the last month, a steady demand for wool, 
and rather extensive sales were made; but in con- 
sequence of the low price of woollens during 
the fall trade, and the fears in relation to a change 
in the tariff, prices were considerably lower than 
had been anticipated early in the season, and 
sales have been made in market at the usual 
credit, at prices quite as low as were paid in cash 
to the growers soon after shearing. All the 
woollen machinery is now in operation, and at 
the present low prices of wool, the manufactu- 
rers are doing a fair business. The importations 
for the spring trade, it is believed, will be light. 
The general impression now is, that the prices of 
wool have reached the lowest point, and that a 
steady demand will continue. The stock in the 
hands of dealers and growers is less than it was 
at the commencement of the year 1844, but it is 
considered sufficient to meet the demand for the 
present. 

Prime Saxony fleeces, washed, 45 a 50 per lb.; 
American full bloo¢ do. 40 a 42; do. } do. 37 a 38; 
do. 4 do. 35 a 36, do. 4 and com. do. 30 a 32.— 
Smyrna sheep, washed, 20 a 22; do. unwashed, 
10a 15. Bengal,do.6a12. Buenos Ayres, un- 
picked, 7 a 10; do. do. picked, 10 a 14. 








FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS, 


HE subscriber offers for sa'e on easy terms, his Farm and 2,000 
acres of land in the vicinity. The Farm consists of 280 acres of 
choice land, ha'f timber, half prairie; 50 acres under fence; good 
frame house, frame barn and stable, &c. &c. The lands can be had 
at less than government price, and are part prairie and part timber. 
Address ISAAC HINOKLEY, P. M. Audubon, Montgomery Co. 
Illinois. Mt Feb 15 


MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI—Feb. 14. Frovr continues 
dull; sales, 100 bbls. at 3 44 clear,fand lots from 
wagons at3 374 and inspection. Pork, sales of 
several hundred bbls., Mess at 9 25 and Clear at 
10 50; in bulk, sales, 120,000 lbs. hog round at 
$4, and 50,000 lbs. sides at #4 03 per 100 lbs. 

Hogs for next year.—The Gazette says a con- 
tract was made last week for 1200 hogs to be de- 
livered early next season, at $3 50 per 100 lbs. 
They are to be corn fed and averaging 240 lbs. 





Latest Dates and Prices. 
Boston, Feb. 7 Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork,10,00 


NAYork, “ 10 4,88 “« 10,50 
Baltimore “ 11 66 4,25 ss 11,75 
N.Orleans,“* 4 “ 4,50 “ 40,00 








COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


(MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb. 15. 








GRAIN. | Honey, comb,lb, 8 a Ip 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} @ strained, Iba 14 
rd It. qualities, 57 2 60 PourtTrRy. 
Indian corn, 3ia ‘Turkeys, each, 9% a 3 
Oats, Ba Geese, “ 1244 18 
| PROVISIONS. Ducks, =“ a 10 
| Flour, retail, bbl. 3,75 a Chickens, “ 6a 8 
“ 100 Ibs. 175 «@ \SuNDRIES. 
* Buckwheat, 1.25 @ 1 
Indian meal bu.’ “34 34) A ee Gob @ 75 
omminy, quart, . Dae ~ 
Beef,hind quarter, * common, 2 a@ 374 


| dried, 75 @ 87 
a 100 Ibs. 2.25 a 2,50 | Peaches, dried, 1,00 a@ is? 
a Ry ~ HA a@ 2,00 | Potatoes, 37h a 44 
ork, large hogs. 3 a | 
7 =a. 275 2 3,00 Tallow, tried, Ib, 54 @ 


Hay, ton. 00 a 5,50 
wer = a -- 4 Wood, hard, cord, 1,25 @ 1,50 
7 \ one 
Lard, th., ret, ba | Salt, bbi., 1,62 a@ 1,75 
“in kegsor bbls. 5 @ 5tSEEDs. 
Venison, 6 @ 7) Clover, bu. 3,25 a 3,50 
Rabbits. each, 10 a 12} Timothy, 1,00 @ 1,25 
Squirrels, 3 a | Flax, 75 a 8 
Butter, best, rolls, 12, @ 15! - 
“ common, 8 a 10 Asues, (only in barter.) 
« in kegs, 7 a 8&8 Pot, 100 ibs., 2,75 a 
Cheese, 5 a_ 6}! Pearl, 3,50 a 
Eggs, dozen, 7 a 8) Scorched salts, 2,50 a@ 








SEEDS, SEEDs ! 


T the request of a number of his friends, the subscriber has 
concluded to keep an assortment of choice vegetable and flow- 
er Seeps, for sale during the spring, at the office of the Ohio Culti- 
vator. Part of the supply is already received, and more will be o- 
tained from New York and elsewhere, about the Ist of March, 
when catalogues will be printed. He trusts that his experience in the 
business and knowledge of the principal seeds growers and dealers 
in the United States, will enable him to procure such articles as will 
give satisfaction to purchasers. 


M. B. BATEHAM. 





Columbus, February 17, 1845. 





| THE TROTTING HORSE BELLFOUNDER, 
PE SED by Col. Augustus Brown, (near Columbus,) of Mr. 
| Samuel Allen, of the State of New York, is now at the Tavern 
| of Henry Brown, Esq. 
| ‘This Horse was bred by T. T. Kissam, Esq. of Long Island, N. Y. 
| and may well be considered the best Horse ever brought to Ohio. 
Farmers and Breeders, an opportunity is now presented you to in- 

| prove your stock. Bills, giving pedigree and terms, will soon be 
| issued. Reference, W. BARKER, 
| Feb 15 City Livery Stable, Columbus, Ohio. 
| —_—__—__—_-__—_ ~ - ++ -- 
JOHN A. LAZELL, 

T his POMOLOGICAL NURSERY, adj.ining the 
A City of Columbus, has for eale an ¢x'ensive variety of 
| Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Greenhouse 
| Plants, &c &c. 

His collection of See excecds 300 select varieties. 

| &F PRICE per hundred Trees, of from three to five feet 
growth, $14; of from five to seven feet $16; of from seven 
to nine feet, $18; and for a few select Trees, from 25 to 50 
cents each 

Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, ofa great variety. Price 
from 374 to 75 cents per Tree, according to size, &c.; and 
beautiful Evergreen Trees, at prices from $1 to $3, each. 

When Trees or Plants are to be sent a distance to 
require it, they will be duly labeled and carefu ly pasken 
or boxed, for which a reasonable charge will be made. 

Co umbus, January, 1845. 





| 
| 








LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

f te Establishment is situated about one and a half 
miles west of Cleveland, on the Detroit road, and con- 
tains, fur sale, TREES of all the most choice kinds of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. &c ; and also a large 
stock of Roses, Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
&c , which are offered at reasonable prices. Greenhouse 
Plants also supplied when wanted. Orders, post paid, con- 
taining the money or satisfactory reference, wi'l meet with 
prompt attention, and the Trees carefully packed and tor- 


warded as directed. 
ELLIOTT & CO, Cleveland. 





Jan. 1845. 





